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JOHN ELWES, THE MISER.* 
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[Portrait of John Elwes.—From Topham’s ‘ Life of Elwes.’] 


Tue life of a mere miser can afford so little general in- 
struction and excite so little general interest, that had 
Mr. Elwes been one of that unhappy class, his biography 
would, in all probability, so far as Mr. Topham is con- 
cerned, have remained unwritten: but Mr. Elwes was 
not a mere miser; he possessed qualities that might 
have entitled him to the love and reverence of his friends, 
and to the respect and admiration of his countrymen, had 
they but been ve developed: they were, however, 
during a considerable portion of his life, more or less 
checked by the unfortunate desire of amassing moncy, 
and they may be said to have ultimately disap 

altogether beneath the hateful influence of that all-ab- 
sorbing passion. “ During the lifetime of Mr. Elwes, I 


tog The Life of the late John Elwes, Esq.,’ member in three 
eee Lag pee oe Berkshire, by Edward ja em Esq., 
captain in the second troop of horse-guard istrate 
for the counties of Essex and York, Aes 
Vou. IX. 


said to him more than once, I would write his life. His 
answer was, ‘ There is nothing in it, Sir, worth mention- 
ing.’ That I have been of a different opinion, my lubours 
will show” Thus speaks Mr. Elwes’s biographer in the 
preface to his very interesting little work, which was st 
first published in portions in a periodical paper called 
the * World,’ and received by the public with so much 
approbation, that the whole was afterwards issued in a 
collective form, and ran through several editions. As 
much of the interest of the publication results from the 
author’s close personal intimacy with Mr. Elwes, and from 
the easy agreeable style of the narration, the following 
account is given as nearly as possible in Mr. Topham’s 
own words. 

The family name of Mr. Elwes was Meggot ; and as 
his Christian name was John, the conjunction of * Jack 
Meggot ’ made strangers sometimes imagine that his inti- 





mates were addressing him by an oommee appellation. 
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His father was a brewer of eminence, who died while 
Mr. Elwes was only four years old ; little of the character 
of Mr. Elwes was therefore to be attributed to him; but 
from the mother it may be traced at once; for though 
she was left nearly one hundred thousand pounds by her 
husband, she starved herself todeath. At an early period 
the boy was sent. to Westminster School, where he re- 
mained ten or twelve years. During that time he cer- 
tainly had not misapplied his talents, for he was a good 
classical scholar to the last ; and it is a circunestance not 
a little remarkable, though well authenticated, that he 


never read afterwards. His knowledge of accounts was 


very trifling, which may in some measure explain the 
total ignorance he was always in as to his affairs. From 
Westminster School he removed to Geneva, where he 
soon entered upon pursuits more sgrccable to him than 


study. The riding-master of the academy there had to 
boast perhaps three of the best riders in Europe, Mr. 
Worsley, Mr. Elwes, and Sir Sydney Meadows. Of the 
three, Elwes was reckoned the most desperate: the young 
horses were always put into his hands, and he was the 
rougherider to the other two. During this period he was 
introduced to Voltaire, whom he somewhat resembled in 
point of appearance; but though he has mentioned this 
circumstance, the genius, the fortune, the character of 
Voltaire never seemed to strike him—they were out of 
his contemplation and his way ; the horses in the riding- 
school he remembered much longer, and their respective 
qualities made a deeper impression on him. On his 
return to England he was introduced to his uncle, Sir 
Harvey Elwes, who was then living at Stoke in Suffolk, 
perhaps the most perfect picture of human penury that 
ever existed. Mr. Elwes, being at that time in the world, 
dressed like other people. This would not have done 
for Sir Harvey : so the nephew used to stop at a little inn 
at Chelmsford, the expense of which he did not much 
like, and begin to dress in character ;—a pair of small 
iron buckles, worsted stockings darned, a worn-out old 
coat, and a tattered waistcoat were put on, and onwards 
he rode to visit his uncle, who used to contemplate him 
with a miserable kind of satisfaction, and seemed pleased 
to find his heir attempting to come up with him in the 
race of avarice. There they would sit—saving pair !— 
with’a single stick upon the fire, and with one glass of 
wine occasionally betwixt them, talking of the extrava- 
gance of the times; and when evening shut in they 
would retire to rest, as “ going to bed saved candle-light.” 
But the nephew had then, as at all other times, a very 
extraordinary appetite; and this would have been a 
monstrous offence in the eyes of the uncle; so Mr. 
Elwes was obliged to pick up a dinner first with some 
neighbour in the country, and then return to Sir Harvey 
with a little diminutive appetite that was quite engaging. 
I trust, continues Mr. Topham, a smail digression to 
give the picture of Sir Harvey will not be thought un- 
amusing or foreign to the subject. He was, as may be 
imagined, a most singular character. His seclusion 
from the world nearly reached that of a hermit; and 
could the extremity of his avarice have beep taken out 
of the question, a more blameless life was never fed. His 
life shows that a man may at length so effectually retire 
into himself, that he may remain little else but vegeta- 
tion in a human shape! 

Providence perhaps has wisely ordered it that the 
possessors of estates should change like the succession of | 
seasons: the day of tillage and the seed-time—the harvest 
and the consumption of it—in due order follow each 
other; and, in the scale of events, are all alike necessary. 
This succession was exemplified in the character of Sir 
Harvey Elwes, who succeeded to Sir Jervoise, his grand- 
father, a very worthy gentleman, who had, however, 
involved, as far as they would go, all the estates. On 
his death Sir Harvey found himself nominally possessed 
of some thousands a year, but really with an income of 
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one hundred pounds per anntm. He said 6n his arrival 
at Stoke, the family seat, “ that never would he leave jt 
till he had entirely cleared the paternal estate ;’’ and 
he lived to do that, and to realise above one hundred 
thousand pounds in addition. But he was formed of the 
very materials to make perfect the character of a miser, 
In his youth he had been given over for a consumption 
(though, such is the power of temperance, he lived ti] 
betwixt eighty and ninety years of age), so he had no 
constitution and no passion; he was timid, shy, and 
diffident in the extreme; of a thin spare habit of body, 
and without a friend upon earth. Next to his greatest 
delight, the hoarding up and counting over his money, 
was that of partridge-setting, at which he was so great 
an adept, and game was then so plentiful, that he has 
been known to take 500 brace of birds in one season, 
He lived upon partridges; he and his whole household, 
consisting of oue man and two maids. When the day 
was not so fine as to tempt him abroad, he would walk 
backwards and forwards in his old hall to save fire. His 
clothes cost him nothing, for he took them out of an old, 
chest, where they had lain since the gay days of Sir 
Jervoise. One evening, after he had retired, some robbers, 
watching their opportunity, obtained admittance into the 
house ; having previously bound the servants, then going 
up to Sir Harvey, they presented their pistols and de- 
manded his money. At no part of his life did Sir 
Harvey behave so well as in this transaction. He would 
give them no answer till they had assured him that his 
servant, whom they had left gagged in the stable, and 
who was a great favourite, was safe: he then delivered 
them the key of a drawer, in which was fifty guineas. 
But they knew too well he had much more in the house, 
and again threatened his life. At length he showed 
them a large drawer, where were 2700 guineas. This 
they packed up in two large baskets, and actually carried 
off, a robbery which, for quantity of specie, had perhaps 
never been equalled. On quitting him, they said they 
should leave a man behind, who would murder him if he 
moved for assistance. On which he very coolly, and with 
some simplicity, took out his watch, which they had not 
asked for, and said, “ Gentlemen, I do not want to take 
any of you; therefore, upon my honour, I will give you 
twenty minutes for your escape; after that time nothing 
shall prevent me from seeing how my servant does.” He 
was as good as his word: when the time expired, he went 
and untied the man. Some years afterwards the fellows 
were taken up for other offences, and known to be those 
who had robbed Sir Harvey: he was accordingly pressed 
to go and identify their persons: “ No, no,” said he, 
“TI have lost my money, and now you want me to lose 
my time also.” When Sir Harvey died, the only tear 
that was dropped upon his grave fell from the eye of the 
servant here alluded to, who had long and faithfully 
attended him. To that servant he bequeathed a farm of 
50/. per annum, “to him and to his heirs.” Sir Harvey’s 
property was estimated at 250,000/., the whole of which 
was left to the nephew, Mr. Meggot, whose own posses- 
sions at the time were, it was imagined, not much inferior, 
and who, by will, was ordered to assume the name and 
arms of Elwes. In conclusion of this part of the subject, 
it may be observed that the popular view of Sir Harvey’s 
character was well expressed in the almost proverbial 
saying, “ that nobody would live with Sir Harvey Elwes 
if they could, nor could if they would.” 

To this property Mr. Elwes succeeded when he had 
advanced beyond his fortieth year. For fifteen years pre- 
vious to this period he was well known in the fashionable 
circles of the metropolis. Few men, even from his own 
acknowledgment, had played deeper than himself, and - 
with success more various. I remember hearing him say 
he had once played two days and a night without inier- 
mission ; and the room being a small one, the party were 
nearly up to their knees in cards, He lost some thousands 
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at that sitting. Had Mr. Elwes recerved all he won, he 
would have been the richer by some thousands for the 
mode in which he passed this part of his life, but the 
vowels of I,0.U. were then in use, and the sums that 
were owed him even by very noble names were not 
liquidated. On this account he was a very great loser 
by play. The theory which he professed, “that it was 
impossible to ask a gentleman for money,” he perfectly 
confirmed ‘by his practice. It is curious to remark how 
he at this period contrived to mingle small attempts at 
saving with the unbounded dissipation of play. After 
sitting up a whole night risking thousands with the most 
fashionable and profligate men of the time, amidst splen- 
did rooms, gilt sofas, wax lights, and waiters attendant 
on his call, he would walk out about four in the morn- 
ing, not towards home, but into Smithfield to meet his 
own cattle, which were coming to market from Haydon 
Hall, 2 farm of his in Essex. There would this same 
man, forgetful of the scenes he had just left, stand in the 
cold or rain, bartering witn a carcass-butcher for a shil- 
ding! Sometimes when the cattle did not arrive at the 
hour expected, he would walk on in the mire to meet 
them ; and more than once has gone on foot the whole 
way to his farm without stopping, which was seventeen 
miles from London, after sitting up the whole night. His 
chief country residence at this period was Marcham in 
Berkshire, where he had two sons by his housekeeper, to 
whom he left the whole of his property, with the excep- 
tion of that portion which was entailed upon Mr. Elwes’s 
nephew Colonel Timms. Of the state of the house at Mar- 
cham, that gentleman used to give the following illustra- 
tion :—A few days after he had gone thither to visit his 
uncle, a great quantity of rain fellin the night. He had 
not been long in bed before he felt himself wet through ; 
and putting his hand out of the clothes, found the rain 
was dripping through the ceiling upon the bed. He got 
up and moved the bed, but he had not lain long before 
he found the same inconvenience. Again he got up, and 
again the rain came down. At length, after pushing the 
hed quite round the room, he got into a corner where the 
ceiliig was better secured, and he slept till morning. 
When he met his uncle at breakfast, he told him what 
had happened : “ Aye, aye,” said Mr. Elwes, “ I don’t 
mind it myself, but to those who do, that’s a nice corner 
in the rain !” 

On the death of Sir Harvey, Mr. Elwes went to reside 
at Stoke, and began to keep fox-hounds, the only instance 
in his whole life of his ever sacrificing money to pleasure, 
and the only period when he forgot the cares, the per- 
plexities, and the regret which his wealth occasioned. 
But even here everything was done in the most frugal 
manner. His huntsman might have fixed an epoch in 
the history of servants, for in a morning, getting up at 
four o’clock, he milked the cows; he then prepared 
breakfast for Mr. Elwes, or any friends he might have 
with him ; then slipping on a green coat, he hurried into 
the stable, saddled the horses, got the hounds out of the 
kennel, and away they went into the field. After the 
fatigues of hunting, he refreshed himself by rubbing down 
two or three horses as quickly as he could, then running 
into the house to lay the cloth and wait at dinner; then 
hurrying again into the stable to feed the horses, diver- 
sified with an interlude of the cows again to milk, the 
dogs to feed, and eight hunters to litter down for the night. 
What may appear extraordinary, the man lived there 
for some years, though his master used often to call him 
“an idle dog,” and say, “ he wanted to be paid for doing 
No hounds were more killing ones than those 
of Mr. Elwes. The wits of the country used to say, “ it 
must be so, or they would get nothing to eat.” His 
horses were also the admiration of everybody, yet the 
whole fox-hunting establishment did not cost him three 
hundred pounds a year. 

From the parsimonious manner in which Mr. Elwes now 
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lived, for he was fast following the footsteps of Sir Harvey, 
and from the two large fortunes of which he was in pos- 
session, riches rolled in upon him like a torrent ; and had 
he been gifted with that clear and fertile head which, patient 
In accumulation and fruitful in disposition, knows how 
to employ as well as accumulate, which, working from 
principal to interest, by compounding forms a principal 
again, and makes money generate itself; had he pos- 
sessed such a head as this, his wealth would have ex- 
ceeded all bounds. But nature, which sets limits to the 
ocean, forbade perhaps this monstrous inundation of 
property: and as Mr. Elwes knew almost nothing of 
accounts, and never reduced his affairs to writing, he was 
obliged, in the disposal of his money, to trust much to 
memory—to the suggestions of other people still more. 
Hence every ang, who had a want or a scheme, with 
an apparent high interest—adveuturer or honest, it sig- 
nified not—all was prey to him; and he swam about 
like the enormous pike, which, ever voracious and unsa- 
tisfied, catches at everything, till it is itself caught. I 
do not exaggerate when I say, I believe Mr. Elwes lost 
in this manner during his life full one hundred and fifty 
thousand pounds. But perhaps in this ordination Pro- 
vidence was all-wise. In the life of Mr. Elwes the lux- 
uriant sources of industry or enjoyment all stood still. He 
encouraged no art; he bestowed not on any improve- 
ment ; he diffused no blessings around him, and the dis- 
tressed received nothing from his hand. What was got 
from him was only obtained from his want of knowledge 
—by knowledge that was superior; and knaves and 
sharpers might have lived upon him, while poverty and 
honesty might have starved. When however his inor- 
dinate passion for saving was not concerned, he would go 
far and long to serve those who applied to him. Such 
instances as the following are gratifying to select—it is 
plucking the sweetbriar and the rose from the weeds that 
overspread the garden. When Mr. Elwes was at Mar- 
cham, two very ancient maiden ladies had for some neglect 
incurred the displeasure of the ecclesiastical court, and 
were threatened with excommunication. The whole im- 
port of the word they did not perfectly understand, but 
they had heard something about standing in a church, 
and penance, and a white sheet. They concluded if they 
once got into that it was all over with them; and as the 
excommunication was to take place next day, they hur- 
ried to Mr. Elwes to know how they could make submis- 
sion, and how the sentence might be prevented? No 
time was to be lost. Mr. Elwes did that which, fairly 
speaking, not one man in five thousand would have done; 
he had his horse saddled, and putting, according to usual 
custom, a couple of hard eggs. in his pocket, he set out 
for London, a distance of sixty miles, that evening, and 
reached it early enough the next morning to notify the 
submission of the culprit damsels. . The ladies were so 
overjoyed—so thankful : so much trouble and expense! 
What returns could they make? To ease their con- 
sciences on that head, an old Irish gentleman, their neigh- 
bour, who knew Mr. Elwes’s mode of travelling, wrote 
these words: “ My dears, is it expense you are talking 
of ? Send him sixpence, and he gains two pence by the 


journey '” 
[To be continued.) 


[EARLY ENGLISH NEWSPAPERS.] 


In the article on Early English Newspapers in No. 500 
of the ‘Penny Magazine,’ we stated that doubt had been 
thrown on the genuineness of the ‘English Mercurie’ in 
the article ‘ Newspapers’ in the ‘ Penny Cyclopsedia,’ the MS. 
of which article was in the Editor’s hands prior to the 4th 
of November, the date of Mr. Watts’s discovery. This 
was indeed the fact; but on further investigation, we find 
that the passage alluded to was an addition made at a sub- 
sequent period, and we therefore readily acknowledge that 
the whole merit of the discovery belongs to Mr. Watts 


alone. 
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INTELLECTUAL PAPER-HANGINGS. 
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[Pattern for Paper-Hangings. | 


“ IwTELLECTUAL Paper-hangings !”” exclaims the reader. 
“Can it be possible that such an idea should enter the 
brain of any rational being; or more, that he should 
suffer his imaginings thus to be embodied in type? Is 
it not enough to endue ‘ stone walls’ with ‘ ears,’ but we 
must have them inspired with mind and language also— 
with senses, affections, passions, and intellectuality >— 
Surely I am transported to the island of Laputa, and the 
Magazine I behold is issued by the ‘ Academy of Pro- 
jectors of Lagado!’” Well, laugh on, “ gentle reader ;” 
thou hadst better let thine eyes run over with mirth 
than weep them dry at the thoughts of vice or iniquity. 
But ere thou condemnest the name of a thing, see that it 
be not in some degree applicable to the object; and, if it 
prove descriptive of its qualities, refuse not to atone for 
thy premature contempt by awarding it a portion of thy 
candid consideration. The observations which have led 
to the present paper are not of recent date: we have long 
remarked the unseemly designs which cover the walls of 
most apartments inhabited by the humbler, nay, even by 
the wealthier classes of this country ; and it has occurred 
to us tht it would be an easy task, not only to render 
the patterns of paper-hangings more elegant and orna- 
mental, but to introduce a new feature in their construc- 
tion, which, while it should not detract from the elegance 
of their appearance, should invest them with a degree of 





utility calculated to enhance their value in the estimation 
of all right-thinking persons. We propose to do this by 
the introduction of a practice which obtains in most 
eastern countries, particularly in Mohammedan Asia, 
that, namely, of ornamenting the walls and doors of 
apartments with pious and moral sentences taken from 
the Kordn, or from the principal oriental poets and phi- 
losophers. In Turkey and Egypt this custom almost 
universally prevails, and no one can enter the apartments 
of any respectable person or even a shop, without bein 
struck by some pious exhortation or by some mora 
maxim couched in the language of poetry. Even in the 
exterior of their houses this practice is observable, and 
the centre of the door, which in England is occupied by 
the name of the proprietor or by the words “ Ring the 
Bell,” is in Egypt inscribed with a passage from the 
Koran, to remind the visitor of his religious duties, or of 
the short duration of human happiness. 

The poets of Arabia frequently allude to it, and the 
English reader will find repeated references to the prac- 
tice in the‘ Tales of a Thousand and One Nights,’ which 
Mr. Lane is now enriching with so many valuable notes 
on the manners and customs of the East. Even in 
China (where the rooms of the higher classes are fur- 
nished with considerable elegance, though Chinese ideas 
of: taste are very different from ours) the method of 
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thus ornamenting their apartments 1s very generally pur- 
sued ; the selected sentences being painted on long tab- 
Jets, richly gilt and ornamented, and hung on the walls 
similarly to our picture-frames. 

But indeed, as we have already observed, it is a cus- 
tom which prevails throughout the East ; and although 
jt is in some countries regarded by the vulgar as a charm 
against evil spirits or in some other superstitious light, it 
is by those of a higher understanding considered worthy 
of better uses, and doubtless originated in a religious 
feeling. 

It would not be difficult to trace the practice to a very 
early period, and to prove that it extended to other coun- 
tries than those above enumerated ; but it is sufficient 
thus to notice its existence in the present day to avail 
ourselves of its advantages. That a custom so generall 
prevalent in the East (whence we have imported so ssnlel 
of comfort and luxury and so much of poetry and ro- 
mance) should never have been adopted in England ap- 
pears a mystery. We cannot think that an elegant 
design on the walls of an apartment can lose anything of 
its beauty by conveying to the spectator some ennobling 
thought or virtuous admonition, couched in the language 
of Shakspere or Milton; nor can we conceive in what 
way the wisdom of the learned or even the precepts of 
religion would be depreciated either in value or effect b 
such a method of communication. We believe we shall 
not be left solitary in our opinion, that a concise sentence 
accidentally impressed on the mind will often produce 
more effect, by starting a train of reflections ultimately 
leading to a good end, than pages upon pages of dispersed 
matter intended to produce the same result. An idle 
humour or the unprincipled thoughts of a vacant hour 
might be checked by such a handwritiug on the wall ; 
while the advice of a Franklin or the satire of a Pope 
might serve te fix some wavering resolution or turn aside 
some vicious pursuit. 

Having said so much of the principle of our proposed 
plan and of its employment in other countries, we may 
now consider it with reference to our own customs, its 
applicability to our apartments, and especially as regards 
its adaptation to our paper-hangings. 

Its utility would be perhaps more appreciated by the 
people of England than it would appear to be by the 
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inhabitants of the East, for the former are essentially a 
thinking people, habitually inclined to possess themselves 
of the slightest hint and to work out its intentions to its 
utmost extent; while the Frais of Mohammedan coun- 
tries, although ‘to a casual observer they might be con- 
sidered to be ly ruminating on the ‘most import- 
ant objects, are almost destitute of an idea, and suffer few 
thoughts of the past or future to disturb the muddy quiet 
of their minds. 

As the principle then of the plan may be said to be 
well adapted to the habits of the English, it remains to 
consider whether the appearance of written sentences on 
the walls would or would not disfigure the apartment or 
the patterns of the paper-hangings on which it is pro- 
posed to inscribe them. These sentences might be painted 
on the wainscot or on tablets fixed to the walls ;* but 
we wish to see more particularly how far the practice is 
applicable to paper-hangings, and to this we shall confine 
our remarks, since the introduction of the question of 
tablets would leads us into another department of orna- 
mental furniture which we do not at: present wish to 
discuss. 

The characters of the Arabic alphabet have, when 
combined and formed into words, considerable pretensions 
to gracefulness, and it may be objected that the heavy 
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* In the British Museum there is a curious volume contain- 
ing drawings of about forty different tablets, on which sentences 
selected from antient authors are inscribed, and which once orna- 
mented the apartments of Sir Nicholas Bacon. These sentences 
are in Latin, and the designs of the tablets afford some good 
specimens of the taste of the sixteenth century. They are con- 
tained insa dozen quarto pages, and are all richly coloured and 
gilt. On the first drawing is an inscription informing us that 
they were “painted in the Lorde Kepar’s Gallery at Gorbam- 
bury, being selected by him out of diverg authors, and sent to the 
good Ladye Lumley at her degire,” | 
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appearance of the Roman letters would frustrate any 
attempt to adapt them to the same useful and ornamental 

ses to which we have seen the Arabic characters 
applied ; but if the Chinese find their inelegant method 
of writing suitable to such purposes, surely we need not 
hesitate to claim for the Roman characters more indul- 
gence than they generally receive. Yet even if this be 
difficult to obtain, we have only to point to the old Eng- 
lish or German chalcographical characters to indicate a 
means by which the same purposes of utility may be 
achieved with an increased effect, so far as regards the 
elegance of the ~viting. The old English and German 
hands may be b*th rendered greatly superior in appear- 
ance to the Aralnc characters ; and if select sentences in 
these were enclosed in richly ornamented borders, in 
wreaths of flowers, &c., the appearance, we conceive, 
could not fail to be pleasing. The engraving at the head 
of this paper will convey some idea of our intentions in 
this respect, and we may make use of it to show how we 
would have the inscriptions varied. As it would not be 
very practicable to have a variety of designs printed on 
the paper, we must suppose that two borders or car- 
touches compose the pattern of the paper (as in the 
wood-cut) ; these may be arranged alteynately, both per- 
pendicularly and laterally, until they cover the whole of 
the walls: and, for the rest, we would have the inscrip- 
tions arranged on separate papers, somewhat within the 
size of the borders, so that they may be pasted over the 
blank space in the centre of the border or ornament, until 
every such ornament has an inscription solely to itself. 
On such a plan, the groundwork being laid by the paper- 
hanger, the younger branches of a family might exercise 
their taste and ingenuity (as they were in the habit of 
doing formerly in the manufacture of card-racks, &c.) in 
the execution of selected inscriptions for the blank 
spaces. 

The design of the borders, or groundwork, would how- 
ever require the exercise of considerable taste to render 
it effective; while it would be necessary to observe great 
circumspection in the selection of the different sentences, 
so as to exhibit the judgment of the decorator in a 
praiseworthy light. Persons of bad taste or unedu- 
cated minds might certainly render them ridiculous, 
but the utility of such an improvement in the deco- 
ration of the interior of our houses as that we have 
suggested should not be judged of from its abuse, which, 
after all, would depend upon the taste of the pro- 
prietor. 

The thing is certainly feasible enough, and the plan 
has this advantage, that it is as applicable to the rich as 
to the poor ; for it must be evident that such a mode of 
adorning the walls of au apartment would not increase 
the present expense of the common papers used for that 
purpose, while it is capable of all the ornamental rich- 
ness which the furniture of a palace would render 
necessary. 


WINCHESTER COLLEGE AND ITS LIBRARY. 
(Continued from No. 503.° 


For the situation of his college, Wykeham purchased of 
the prior and convent of the cathedral “ two medes,” 
called Dumer’s Mede and Otterbourne Mede, lying be- 
tween the Sustern Spyfal and the gardens and closes of 
Kyngegate Strete on the west, and the gardens and closes 
of the Carmelite friars on the south, and a certain house 
of the said prior and convent, called La Carité, to the east. 
In the course of six years this great work was finished ; 
when, on the 28th of March, 1393, John Morys, who had 
been the same day appointed warden, and with him the 
rest of the Society, made their solemn entrance into the 
College, chanting in procession. The Society consisted 
of a warden and ten priests, who were perpetual fellows ; 
a master and second master, seventy scholars, three 
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chaplains, three inferior clerks, and sixteen chonsters : in 
all 105 on the foundation. After the opening of this 
establishment, Wykeham lived eleven years and a half to 
see its progress, his death having taken place at Bishop’s 
Waltham, in September, 1404. ; 

Such was St. Mary’s College when it first became a 


‘separate and independent establishment, and such it re- 


mains, with little alteration, to the present day. It is 
true that kings and popes sought to fortify its stability by 
charters and bulls; but Wykeham himself had so plenti- 
fully endowed it with the ‘ sinews of war,’ that it stood in 
no need of pecuniary support from any other quarter, 
except when new buildings or decorations, probably not 
within the contemplation of the founder, were required. 
By the papal bulls it received certain privileges and 
immunities which were highly esteemed in those days, 
qithough we of the present time would not set much 
store by them. Among these were permission to have 
the sacramentalia and the administration of all the sa- 
craments, the right to a belfry and bells, and a privilege 
of ordination by any bishop before whom a member of 
the College should present himself for that purpose. 

Notwithstanding all these apparent means of security, 
the dissolution of this College and the seizure of its pro- 
perty were included in the act 37 Henry VIIL., c. 4. 
But though this statute remained in force for two years, 
Henry died soon after its enactment, and it was never 
carried into execution; and when Edward obtained an 
act of dissolution, ratifying in great part that of his 
futher, Winchester College was specially exempted, along 
with Eton and the two Universities. Westminster, which, 
as well as Eton, had been formed something on the model 
of this one, had never worn so monastic an air, and there- 
fore such enactments would not apply to it. During the 
the parliamentary ascendency, the existence of Win- 
chester College was again menaced, and would have 
been swept away, had it not been that either Fiennes, who 
was of Wykeham’s kin, or Love, whose father had been 
warden here, had not averted the stroke until the wheel 
of political fortune turned round, and institutions of this 
kind were no longer in danger. Since then the wardens 
and fellows have sat under their vine and their fig-tree 
in plenty and in peace. Wykehamists are numerous and 
respectable in most parts of the country, and many of 
their names stand high in the list of modern literati, 
especially in the poetical department. 

Winchester College is situated immediately to tne 
southward of that part of the old wall of the city which 
used to defend the apartments appropriated to the Icdging 
of poor strangers in the cathedral. These buildings 
formed the south side of a large square, along the north 
side of which ran the infirmary, and on the east side the 
workshops for the monks ; while the west side contained 
the apartments for guests, the prior’s quarters, and the 
chapter-house. The greater part of these buildings have 
been long since removed, and the site of them is now 
occupied by houses and gardens belonging to the dean 
and members of the chapter. The city wall is also in 
great part removed, or has been transformed into a 
common garden wall. The ditch also has been filled up, 
and is partly occupied by houses and gardens, some of 
which belong to members of the College. College Street 
extends along the south side of these, and the College 
stretches about 150 feet along the south side, and so 
close to the carriage-way as to admit of only a very narrow 
pavement. The north-eastern angle is nearly opposite to 
the south-western one of the once strongly fortified 
Wolvesey Castle, part of the walls of which are still 
nearly entire. From this angle the buildings of the 
College extend southward for about 170 feet ; and at the 
south-east corner, which abuts upon one of the many 
streams of the. Itchen, there is situated the College-mill, 
which is turned by a stream that flows through great 
part of the city, and is one of those branches of the river 
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which was brought into this course according to the plan 
and under the direction of Bishop Ethelwald. The other 
sides of the cluster of buildings are very irregular, and 
with the exception of a portion on the north-west, they 
open upon fields belonging to the College, containing the 
home play-ground of the scholars, and the infirmary and 
some other offices, and forming, with the space occupied 
by the College, and a large garden belonging to the warden, 
which lies along the whole eastern side of the buildings, 
the two “ medes ” which Wykeham purchased from the 
prior and convent of the cathedral. The situation, though 
low, is by no means either damp or unhealthy; for the 
current of the river, and the constant exchange of the 
atmosphere between the downs and the meadows, and 
also between the upper and lower parts of the'valley, keep 
the air in continual and healthy motion. Indeed it is 


* from this stirring of the air over the ground which it 


occupies, that Winchester derived its name—Caer Guent, 
Cather an Vian, meaning ‘ the stronghold in the place of 
winds.’ 

The front which this celebrated school presents to the 
street is anything but handsome, the left flank westwards 
being occupied by sundry offices, and the east by a fagade 
of the warden’s house, the style of which is neither ancient 
nor modern. Intermediate ‘petrol these, however, there 
is an arched gateway, or porte-cochére, and this, though 
by no means handsome, gives sign that the range of 
building of which it occupies the centre is something 
different from a row of ordinary dwelling-houses. Over 
this gateway there is a canopy, supported at the extremi- 
ties by time-worn busts of a king and bishop, which are 
generally supposed to have once been the effigies of Ed- 
ward III. and William of Wykeham. In the front of the 
tower above this canopy there is an ornamented niche, 
containing, in tolerable preservation, a statue of the 
Virgin Mary crowned, with a sceptre in her right hand 
and the infant in her left; and in the groining of the 
archway under the tower the arms of Wykeham appear 
on the intersections of the arches. 

This gateway leads to the first court or square, or 
rather oblong, the court end of which is occupied by the 
warden’s house, which advances upon and conceals 
some portion of the south side ; and the rest is taken up 
by dormitories, offices, and other common apartments. 
The tower over the gateway leading inwards from this 
first quadrangle is rather more ornamented than that 
towards the street ; and the upper part of it is orna- 
mented by three niches in rich but not gaudy style. The 
middle niche contains a full length figure of the Virgin 
Mary, with a book in her left hand, and her right hand 
elevated towards a figure of the angel Gabriel, which 
occupies the right hand niche, and is pointing to a scroll 
inscribed with the words, Ave, gratia plena (Hail, full 
of grace). The third or left hand niche contains a 
representation of Wykeham, in his epigcopal robes and 
mitre, supplicating the blessing of the Virgin, whom, 
according to the custom of the times, he had chosen as 
his patron saint. The eastern or left wing of this front 
is, as we have said, in part concealed by the modern 
buildings, which thus throw the tower out of the centre, 
and destroy the symmetry of the whole. The archway 
under this tower leads to the second quadrangle, which 
is not so long, but broader, and therefore better propor- 
tioned than the first. The buildings in this quadrangle 
are also in far superior style; and in so far as they are 
from the designs and executed under the direction of the 
founder, they display that classical simplicity and strength 
which are so conspicuous in every work that he desigued 
or erected. On the south side of the entrance tower, 
facing this quadrangle, the same figures of the Virgin, 
the Angel, and the Bishop, which are on the north side, 
are again repeated ; and on the western“part of the south 
side there is a representation of Michael overcoming the 
Dragon, in a niche of the same size and finish as that 
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upon the tower. The left or west wing of this south 
side of the quadrangle is occupied by the dining-hall, 
the walls of which are supported by bold and massy but- 
tresses, and the windows large and high, and much 
enriched by mullions. This hall is a splendid room, in 
the ancient Gothic style, measuring 63 feet in length and 
33 in breadth. ‘The roof is lofty, and without ceiling ; 
but with the beams and rafters appropriately ornamented, 
especially with bosses at the intersections. The people of 
the middle ages never ceiled their dining-halls either 
with stone or with wood, but left them clear to the roof, 
and with some means of ventilation for carrying off the 
fumes of the dinner; and this roof is elevated, and has 
openings for this purpose, but so contrived as that neither 
rain nor a current of air shall find entrance. The trusses 
of the roof are supported on the walls by ornamented cor- 
bels, which chiefly represent the heads of kings and 
bishops. The ascent to this hall is by a flight of steps in 
the south-western angle of the court ; and by the bottom 
of the stairs there is a lavatory, where the members of the 
College performed their ablutions as they went to and 
from their meals, personal cleanliness having been strictly 
enjoined in all establishments of the kind. We believe 
that the scholastic exercises used to be given out and 
heard in the apartment under this hall; and that when 
the weather was too severe for the same being performed 
in the cloisters, they used to frequent the hall for private 
study, under the superintendence of the prefects, in the 
intervals between their meals. The west wing contains 
the kitchen, which is an ample apartment well suited for 
its purpose ; and we believe there has been at no time 
the slightest necessity for complaining of any deficiency 
of the larder. In an apartment near the kitchen there is 
a very singular figure in oil painting, usually termed 
“ the trusty servant,” and intended perhaps as a stand- 
ing admonition to the servants of the establishment. It 
is what may be called a Homoporcocervoasinus, being 
made‘up of several parts of a hog, a deer, and an ass, a 
sturdy human being in the costume of a servant, and 
with loads of kitchen implements in his hands, being the 
stock upon which the long ears, the snout with its pad- 
lock, implying silence, and the cloven feet of the deer are 
grafted, which makes the whole look a strange fellow 
indeed. Lest the ingenuity of the contriver, whoever he 
may have been, of this strange similitude, should be lost 
upon any of its admirers, its attributes and their uses 
are set forth in two explanations, one in doggrel Latin 
verse, and another in yet more doggrel English. 

The eastern or right wing of this south side of the 
second quadrangle is occupied by the chapel, the archi- 
tecture of which externally corresponds very well with 
that of the hall ; and over the centre of this line of build- 
ing there was a stately tower with turrets, and pinnacles 
at the corners, and containing a rig of five bells. This 
tower was not erected by Wykeham, but by Robert 
Thurburn, the second warden, who was appointed in 
1413, nine years after Wykeham’: death, and built this 
tower in 1430; and other wardens have made further 
additions and alterations, some for the better, and others 
for the worse. 

The chapel is 33 feet wide, the same as the hall; but 
the length of it is 102 feet. It consists of a chapel and 
ante-chapel, the latter having rather an unseemly exten- 
sion southward under the tower. The shell of the chapel 
itself is in very excellent style. The windows are spa- 
cious, and filled with stained glass ; and the roof, which 
is made of oak in imitation of a groined roof of stone, is 
at an appropriate height, and very tasteful, being exactly 
in the same style as the ceiling, of the same kind, which 
is over the presbytery of Winchester cathedral. The great 
east window is spacious in its dimensions, and has its mul- 
lions very chastely disposed, and being entirely filled with 
stained Hb it throws a dim but warm and mellowed light 


over the whole interior. It has been the subject of prose 
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description, and also the theme of song in a descripto- 
eulogic poem by Bishop Lowth, the biographer of Wyke- 
ham. The principal story is the genealogy of Jesus 
Christ ; and the names and characters of the several per- 
sous are made out without any difficulty; in other parts 
of it there are more modern subjects, among which may 
be discerned the apostles Peter and Paul. In the centre 
there is the Crucifixion, and in the upper part the Re- 
surrection ; but the latter is modern, having been re- 
stored by an artist of Winchester. There is also a label, 
in rete | characters, and inviting the visitor to “ Pray 
for the soul of William of Wykeham, founder of this 
College.” The other windows are also filled with stained 
lass, exhibiting a numerous and merged collection of 
inn, bishops, priests, abbots, nuns, and other worthies, 
the characters and labels of which cannot be very well 
made out without a glass. The dim light admitted by 
the windows and the dark colour of the oaken ceiling 
give a peculiarly solemn air to the interior of this chapel. 
The altar-piece is appropriate to the ornaments which 
Wykeham himself distributed over so many parts of these 
buildings, although the placing of it there is compara- 
tively modern. It was presented to the College by Doctor 
Burton, who was head master during some part of the 
eighteenth century. The painter’s name is Le Moine, an 
artist of but little celebrity ; but still the picture is a 
pleasing one. The subject of it is the Annunciation of 
the Virgin, being the same which Wykeham himself had 
repeated on the north and south sides of the tower over 
the gateway leading to the second quadrangle. It is 
understood that very little costly plate belongs to this 
chapel; and it has been surmised, though we know not 
with what truth, that the rich furniture which it once 
ed was given to Edward VI., in order that, thus 
bribed, the College might be exempted from the penalties 
of the act of dissolution. We should be slow in giving 
credit to a charge of this kind ; but it is certain that the 
chapel once possessed splendid plate, which is now gone, 
without any account of the mode of its going being re- 
corded. Among other things it is expressly mentioned 
that Henry VI. bestowed upon it a tabernacle of gold, 
with a chalice and phials of the same costly materials ; 
and these do not seem to have made their appearance in 

modern times. 

(To be continued.) 





Labour.—Bread, wine, and cloth are things of daily use 
and great plenty; yet notwithstanding acorns, water, and 
leaves or skins, must be our bread, drink, and clothing, did 
not labour furnish us with these more useful commodities ; 
for whatever bread is more worth than acorns, wine than 
water, and cloth and silk than leaves, skins, or moss, that is 
solely owing to labour and industry: the one of these being 
the food and raiment which unassisted nature furnishes us 
with; the other provisions which our industry and pains 
prepare for us, which how much they exceed the other in 
value, when any one hath computed, he will then see how 
much labour makes the far greater part of the value of things 
we enjoy in this world.—Locke’s Essay on Civil Go- 
vernment, 
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Popular Russian Prints.—If you desire to feel the eccen- 
tric movements of the Russian pulse and phrenologise upon 
the protuberances of the national skull, in so far as you 
deal with the weaker shades of character, you must noway 
omit paying a visit to the picture-booths in the Moscow 
“rag-fair.” These progeny of Muscovite imagination issue 
from an aboriginal manufactory, into the darkness of which 
no modern light has hitherto penetrated, and are painted 
with the pure and unadulterated hues of the Sclavonian taste, 
such as it may have existed some centuries ago. The prin- 
cipal vent for this manufacture is at Moscow, the heart of 
the empire, and immense quantities of the article are sup- 
plied from hence*o the remotest corners of Russia. They 
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are all more or less of a religious, or rather of a mytholo- 
gical and allegorical cast, and serve as well for the purpose 
of papering for drinking-shops as of decorations for the 
peasants’ cabins. There is not an occurrence of note, from 
the creation down to the closing of the Dardanelles, which 
is not held forth in red, green, and yellow, to the credulous 
“wonderment” of the native. andemonium however 
appears to me to come in for a much larger share of favour. 
itism than its antipode; the daubs have more to do with 
devils than angels. Death, and. Satan, and Gospodin 
Striptschik, as the Russian calls him, the devil’s adjutant, 
cut a far more conspicuous figure than seraph or cherubim, 
Here you will meet with the whole host of monsters de 
icted in the Apocalypse, whether Babylonish, Assyrian, 
acedonian, or Roman. Strange the a '—the 
divinities of Athens and the City of the Seven Hills looking 
down upon the household ways of a coarse serf. The origi- 
nals of these prints bear traces of Greek descent, for I 
remarked types of them along the walls and passages of 
several churches and convents, and have the similitudes 
before me, net however without many an additional conceit 
from the brains of the artist. I well remember, for in- 
stance, to have seen, when 1 was exploring the convent of 
Novospassky, the four great eiababise of our globe with 
serpents’ tails coiled round them, and an enormous dragon, 
grinning his huge teeth, sitting cheek by jowl in friendly 
conclave. There is a vast deal of humour in many of the 
subjects. One of them had the words “Deneschngi 
Diavvol” (the money-devil) inseribed in large characters 
over it, and it now figures among the souvenirs of my jour- 
neyings. It represents a crimson-coloured devil hovering 
over the earth, showers of gold falling down from his hands, 
feet, nose, and mouth, nay, ducats enseonced among the 
coils of his wig. Gospodin Striptschik, his highness’s ad. 
jutant, is seen riding behind him on a yellow monster and 
bidding him speed by the instrumentality of Mercury's 
caduceus. The ground beneath is a hurly-burly of human 
beings, eagerly catching at the golden shower. Here you 
have a baker, who has entwined the prince of darkness with 
a thick rope, striving to drag him down to him. Next comes 
a cobbler, unable to accomplish more than to fasten a line 
of packthread to his toe, and appears likely to get but little 
for his pains. Then we have a publican bringing out all 
his stock of barrels, bottles, and pots, and giving free exit 
to their spirituous contents, in order that they may catch 
the enriching drops; while in the martyrdom of his thirst 
after them he raises his goblet on high to make caption of 
some stray ones which are falling behind him. Next we 
have a fair dame in al] the majesty of Muscovite beauty, to 
wit, each cheek crimsoned with a thick layer of red paint 
and redolent with en-bon-point, such as would well become 
a city alderman. Aloft you see a papa (priest) mounted on 
his pulpit, stretching out his left hand as if ta enforce his 
doctrine, and holding out his cap in his right to stay some 
particles of the shower in their descent; his infernal ma- 
jesty, ad interim, pouring down blessings upon him by 
handsfull. In the immediate vicinity of the pulpit there 
is seen one of the church vessels, into which a whole beam 
of gold is glancing. The most singular character in the 
motley group is a shivopissetz (an artist or painter) ; a brace 
of squirrels are dancing on his shoulders, a number of but- 
terflies are fluttering in the air, which are tied to his eap by 
fine threads, and the cap itself is bedizened with quills and 
brushes. The churl of the pallet is placed away from the 
rest, beyond the reach of the golden rays, firing a pistol in 
the air—a sorry experiment this, for were he even to hit his 
mark, he would be no gainer by it, seeing that the devil and 
all his treasures would necessarily pounce down among the 
other dramatis persone. In one corner appears a little 
monkey of very wise and staid features, looking on with 
much listlessness, his hand raised, and seemingly haranguing 
the crowd, though none stops to hear him. I could not 
make out the meaning of the words which are coming out 
of his mouth. Of this description are many of the humour 
ous products of the Moscow plastic press.— Notes of a Jour- 
ney in Russia. 





*,° The Office of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge is at 
* 59, Lincoln's Inn Fields, ‘ 
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